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i) 
Geographical Distribution of Plants and Animals. 


Some plants appear capable of adapting them- 
selves to almost any climate; thus, many ferns and 
mosses are common to both Europe and America, 
and numerous European weeds iufest the fields and 
woods throughout the United States, to the exclu- 
sion, in some instances, even of the native deni- 
sens of the soil. The spores of cryptogamous 
plants, too, are so light that they are easily borne 
on atmospheric currents across mountains and 
oceans, and this accounts for the wide distribution 
of the same species over the European and Ameri- 
can continents; but the European weeds which 
everywhere present themselves to the eye in 
America, are certainly the result of commercial in- 
tercourse, as there is nothing in their organization 
to convey them to such vast distances from their 
native localities. 

Some species of animals have also a very ex- 
tensive geographical range. The musk-rat is found 
from the mouth of Mackenzie river to Florida. The 
field mouse has an equal range in Europe. Com- 
merce has mingled together the animals as well as 
the plants of the Old and New Worlds. ‘The 
horse originally from Asia, was introduced into 
America by the Spaniards, where it was allowed 
to run wild, and has thriven so well, that immense 
herds are now found scattered over the Pampas of 
South America and the prairies of the West; and 
in the same manner the domestic ox has become 
wild in South America. Many animals, such as 
the dog, the different kinds of poultry, and seve- 
tal singing birds, seem to be capable of living in 
tlmost any climate, and are fostered and encour- 
aged to associate with man, on account of the 
pleasure and service which they afford him. Man y 
less welcome creatures have followed him; as for 
instance, the rat and the mouse, as well as a multi- 
tude of insects, including the house-fly, the cock- 
reach, and those which live on the vegetables which 
he a as the white butterfly, and the Hes- 
San y. 

The generality of animals and plants are not, 
owever, so flexible in their constitutions. Each 
geographical and climatal region is occupied by 
Some species not found elsewhere; and each ani- 
mal flourishes best within certain limits, beyond 


Which it does not range. It is the same with plants. | 
paratively speaking, vegetable cosmopolites are | 
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ment, and will only put forth foliage, flowers, and | and the tapir. The reptilia assume their largest 
fruits in a certain soil, and under certain definite|and most dangerous forms. Immense crocodiles, 
conditions of heat, light and moisture. In this | tortoises, and serpents frequent the rivers, marshes, 
respect, the animal and vegetable world are gov-|and moist woods. The seas teem with crustaceans 
erned by the same laws. Even man is no excep-|and every order of molluscous animals. The 
tion. It is true that he is found in every part of|shores are covered with their shells, which, in these 
the earth, yet he is subject to the same laws of|sunny regions acquire the most rich and variegated 
geographical distribution as the plants and avimals|hues. ‘The insects are as brilliant as they are nu- 
over which nature has given him dominion.—The| merous. There can be no doubt whatever that 
Esquimaux within the snowy wastes of the Arctic|all the rich colouring which is spread over animal 


Circle, and the negro living in the burning climate i 
of Western Africa, are varieties of the human 
race, differing widely from each other in organiza- 
tion and outward appearance. They appear to be 
indigenous to the countries in which they are found, 
and are confined to them by the operation of the 
same laws which have restricted to the polar land- 
seape dwarf birches and willows, and to the tropi- 
cal, the tall and graceful form of the cocoa-nut 
palm and the tree-fern. 

Tropical countries may be truly regarded as the 
paradise of trees and flower. ‘The intense heat 
and light of the sun, combined with the humidity 
of the atmosphere, cause the rapid development of 
a rich and varied flora. There are no wintry 
winds, falling snows, or hard frosts to blight the 
magnificent vegetable beauty with which these re- 
gions are overspread. The forests of the tropics, 
instead of being composed, as in temperate climates, 
of a small number of trees with deciduous leaves, 
presenting the same wearisome monotonous aspect, 
exhibit a much greater variety of arborescent 
forms, which, clothed with perpetual verdure, are 
covered throughout the year with fruits and flow- 
ers in different stages of growth. The grasses are 
ligneous and gigantic, some of them equal in height 
to the trees of temperate climates;. immense 
woody vines of fantastic and ever-varied form ele- 
vate themselves to the summit of the tallest trees, 
with the leaves and blossoms of which their foliage 
and flowers are often beautifully intermingled. In 
place of mosses and lichens, which grow on the 
stem of the trees in the temperate zones, tle colos- 
sal trunks of these tropical trees are covered with 
the most gorgeous epiphatestor air-plants, which 
perfume the warm atmosphere with their powerful 
fragrance, presenting such a dense mass of vegeta- 
tion as to be almost impenetrable even to the ex- 
plorer with axe in hand. The tall and elegant 
palms and tree-ferns, with their magnificent bou- 
quet of gigantic and pendulous fronds, tower far 
above the rest of the trees, and are seen afar off on 
the ocean, generally the first objects which present 
themselves as the traveller approaches the shores 
of tropical countries. 

The development of animal life is equally luxu- 
riant. The principal types of it are represented 
on the most magnificent scale. An astonishing 
variety of birds with the most brilliant plumage, 
make the forests vocal with their melody. We 
need only refer to the tribe of humming birds, 
which number no less than three hundred species. 
Here reside the noble lion, the beautiful though 
ferocious tiger, the largest of the cat tribe. This 


W in number. The great number of plants are|is the home of the great pachydermata, or thick- 
very exacting as to the conditions of their develop- |skinued animals, the elephant, the hippopotamus, 


life, as well as vegetation, in tropical countries, is 
to be attributed to the brightness of the sun’s rays. 
Tropical birds for example, reared under an arti- 
ficial temperature in cold countries, never acquire 
that biilliancy of plumage which distinguishes 
them in their native haunts. 

As we pass from tropical into temperate climates, 
the heat decreases, the rays of the sun become 
more oblique, and consequently less vivid; in @ 
word, all the exciting causes of vegetation gradu- 
ally diminish in intensity. The tall and graceful 
palm tree, the banana and plantain, the cotton 
tree and sugar cane, are no longer visible. Vege- 
tation is despoiled of its magnificence and variety, 
and takes a humbler and simpler form. Accord- 
ingly, we find that plants with ligneous and per- 
sistent stems are fewer in number, and that there 
is a greater predominance of such as are herba- 
ceous, and which therefore perish annually. 

Plants with herbaceous stems have precisely the 
same growth, as far as it goes, as those which 
are ligneous and persistent. Any one can speedily 
convince himself of this. There is visible on the 
cross section the same concentrical disposition of 
the matter of the stem into pith, wood and bark, 
and the same development of branches in the axils 
of the leaves. But the heat is not spread through 
a sufficient number of months, and the period is 
too short for the plant to run through all the 
phases of its development. The whole process is 
therefore stopped in its first stages, and the stem 
with its branches and flowers dies down to the 
ground, and disappears from the earth’s surface on 
the approach of winter. In other instances, where 
woody matter is deposited in greater abundance, 
the leaves and flowers perish, but life remains pas- 
sive in the stem. The cold has arrested the vege- 
table machinery, but produced no disarrangement 
of its parts; on the contrary, a section of the au- 
tumnal bud shows beautifully the young embryo 
leaves and the undeveloped internodes of the next 
year’s growth, already formed in them, and but 
awaiting the return of the warmth and brightness 
of the sun, to come forth out of their hybernacu- 
lum, and again exhibit the same vital movements. 

'There is this difference between the branches of 
herbs and ligneous plants; the former develop 
from open buds, one or two generations of them 
being formed during the first season, and perish- 
ing, thus exposed, before the first frosts of autumn ; 
but the branches of ligneous plants advance no 
farther than the embryonic condition the first sea- 
son, and remain thus, protected through the win- 
ter in closed buds, developing the second season 
into life and verdure with the first breath of spring. 

The seed and ovum in vegetables, and in the 
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lower forms of animals, is but a retreat into which 
exhausted vitality retires for a season, in order to 
recover its wonted energies; it also affords a shel- 
ter for the young embryo during the prevalence of 
those conditions which are unfavourable for its de- 
velopment. Accordingly, we find that the seeds 
of many early flowering annuals germinate again 
in autumn, as the light and heat of the sun are 
then much the same as in early spring. A little 
family of plants is thus seen growing around their 
aged and dying parent. In some instances, the 
individuals of this family arrive again at an adult 
state, and flowers as well as leaves appear; gene- 
rally, however, the germinating seeds can only 
produce leaves, the approach of cold weather ar- 
resting all farther development. These appear- 
ances in nature are deserving of a greater share of 
attention than has hitherto been allotted to them. 
All practical gardenersand botanists are acquainted 
with many plants which flower in spring and again 
develop in autumn, on a return of similar conditions 
of light, temperature and moisture. 

That the vegetable machinery would still con- 
tinue in motion, and simply stops in consequence of 
the decreasing heat and light of the sun, is evident 
from the fact that plants which are annual and 
herbaceous in temperate climates become ligneous 
perennials in the tropics. ‘The castor-oil plant, 
(Ricinus communis,) for example, in Pennsylva- 
nia, puts forth large peltatepalmate leaves, and 
grows from three to eight feet in height, flowering 
and perfecting its seeds, but is destroyed by the 
first frosts of autumn. In the happy regions within 
the tropics, its stem is ligneous and persistent, and 
it grows into a powerful and lofty tree. It is the 
same with plants belonging to the natural orders 
Euphorbiaceze, Labiatz, Leguminose, Hyperica- 


cex, Boraginaceze, Rubiacess, Polygonacez, and 
Composite. These very plants which we tread 
under our feet in England, with us so herbaceous 
and perishable, in tropical countries take a ligne- 
ous and persistent form, and elevate themselves 


majestically into the air. Excepting on the moun- 
tain summit, snow never falls on any part of the 
tropical landscape, and the traveller wanders amid 
the arborescent forms of Leguminosz, Euphorbia- 
cex, Labiatze, and Boraginaceze ; or, if he be in the 
island of St. Helena, reposes beneath the shade of 
forests of Solidago, Sonchus and Echium. The 
herbaceous and perishable annual has become 
transformed into the ligneous and enduring peren- 
nial. The plant whose humble growth and delicate 
beauty drew our admiration, as it grew at the foot 
of some tall oak or wide-spreading beech tree, is 


All creatures which store up provisions—such as 
the squirrel, marmot, beaver, and bee—are pecu- 


liar to the temperate regions. It is obvious that 


such instincts would be out of place in tropical | 
countries, where vegetation presents herbivorous 
animals and insects with an abundant supply of 
food at all times, 

On the approach of cold weather, the trees drop 
their leaves, with the exception of the pine, fir, and 
other coniferse, and a few dwarf evergreens; the 
insects retire, and the animals which live on them 
either migrate to other countries, or pass the win- 
ter in a state of torpor, from which they only 
awake in spring. This is especially the case with 
the birds, which are nearly all migratory in their 
habits. The most beautiful species come to us 
from the sunny south, aud disappear on the ap- 
proach of winter. 

In proportion as we approach the polar regions, 
the trees become stunted and dwarfed in their 
growth, the number of genera and species is still 
farther diniivished, the oak, walnut, chestnut and 
elm are replaced by dark and sombre forests of 
coniferous trees, among which pines and firs are | 
the most prominent. Still farther north, these! 
plants disappear, and are succeeded by dwarf) 
birches, willows, and the polar blackberry (Rubus | 
arcticus); finally, the last lingering remnants of | 


\tice was very encouraging to aunt. 


M. Mirbel has therefore very properly compared 
the terrestrial globe to two immense mountai 
whose bases are united at the equator, and whose 
summits are the arctic regions around its northern 
and southern poles.— Chaméers. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned memberg 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
SARAH MORRIS. 
(Continued from page 149.) 

“Seventh day 22d, spent part of the day in 
writing and visiting the few Friends in the town, 
On First day took leave of our ancient Friend 
[George Dawson] and his wife. His fatherly no. 
I noticed his , 
words: ‘Goon! I believe thou wilt be soon re 
membered, and will get safe home.’ Thomas Wil- 
son and his wife, our kiud landlady, and divers 
others, went with us to Shipton, seven miles, where 
we were kindly received by David Binns and 
wife, who live in the house where David Hall, that 
worthy Friend, lived. It was a rainy day, yet the 
meeting was large, most of the Friends from Loth- 
ersdale were there. Two of Rachel Wilson's sis- 
ters were there also, who came sixteen miles that 
morning to see us, hearing we were to be at this 
meeting. Aunt was greatly favoured, and the 
meeting was in general solid and attentive, and 





vegetable life are. seen in the form of mosses and 


lichens, the excessive rigours of the climate pre- |sitting so for some time longer than common, aunt 
venting any higher indications of vegetable life. rose again with a few words of comfort to a doubt- 

The avimals in the arctic regious are few in ing mournful state present. We dined at David 
number, and their tints are as dusky as the north-| Binns’, and then went to Fairfield, eight miles, 
ern heavens. ‘There is not a single bird with bril- |'Two Friends went with us, and to nfy surprise 
liant plumage, nor a fish with various hues. The landed us at a great house, which we were admir- 
most conspicuous animals are the reindeer, white ing for its size and ornaments,—thinking it an an- 
bear, white fox, polar hare, walrus, and various|cient seat of some nobleman. Aunt had just said, 
seals. There are immense flocks of predaceous |‘ Well! no Friend lives here!’ when, behold, we 
and aquatic birds, gulls, cormorants, ducks andjwere stopped, and a Friend came kindly to us, 


geese, all belonging to the lowest orders. Reptiles | 
are altogether wanting. The articulata are repre-' 
sented by numerous marine worms and minute 


crustaceans. Insects are rare and of inferior types. | birth. 
Molluses are sparsely scattered in the adjacent seas |and fit for a Duke. 


along with a few star-fishes and echin. We must 
not omit the whales, which are, however, the lowest 
of all the mammalia. This assemblage of animals 
is decidedly inferior to the temperate and tropical 
faunas. 

The geographical distribution of animals is inti- 
mately associated with that of the plants, for her- 
bivorous animals can exist only where there is an 
adequate supply of vegetables suitable as food, 
and the carnivorous prey upon the herbivorous 


with a friendly deportment. 
‘about the house but servants, nor a face we had 


and helped us to alight. He proved to be an old 
bachelor, Ebenezer Jackson, who possessed it by the 
will of a relation, who was not a Friend, but by 

The house was old-fashioned, but grand, 
He treated us kindly and 
There are no women 


‘ever seen, 

“Second day 24th, we went to the meeting, 
which was near. There were only twenty-three 
persons including servants and ourselves. A poor 
|Sleepy, thoughtless company. Aunt found it hard 
enough. After dinner, although it was a rainy 
‘day, we went to Knaresborough, twenty-six miles, 
‘It was a billy road and quite night when we got 


now itself one of the noblest trees of the forest.|races. Hence it is that the fauna of the earth|to Abraham Ogden’s. He and his wife received 
Development has gone on, and we see the result of|presents the same ever-varying aspect as its flora.|us kindly, which was some compensation for our 


the influence of a continuity of warmth and bright- 
ness in the majestic form which now stands before 
our eyes. 

The fauna of a temperate climate, like its flora, 
presents the same picture of arrested development 
and temporary suspension of the powers of life 
during the winter months. We have a considera- 
ble number of animals of graceful form, animated 
appearance, and varied colours, though they are 
less brilliant than those found in tropical countries. 
There is a much greater amount of uniformity 
among them. ‘he reptila are much reduced in 
size. The lizard and viper take the place of the 
gigantic crocodile and boa constrictor ; the tortoises 
are small, and of medium size; all classes of mol- 


luses are represented, but their shells are devoid of|perate climates of Europe, present themselves to|quarters here, we mounted and 
that beauty which characterises the shells of tro-|the eye of the astonished observer. As we approach 


There is a remarkable similarity between the 
plants and animals which cover a hemisphere from 
the equator to the poles, and those which clothe 
the sides of a tropical mountain from its warm and 
sunny base to its cold, snowy, ever-frozen summit. 
The species, genera, and even families of both 
plants and animals growing in the country sur- 
rounding its base, may be entirely different from 


the vegetable productions of Kurope ; but here ele- | 


vation acts in the same manner as inverease of dis- 
tance from the equator In proportion as we as- 
cend the mountain, the climate becomes cooler, 
the fauna and flora lose their tropical character, 
and European genera, and even species analogous, 
if not absolutely identical with those of the tem- 


toils, and a mercy from the Divine Hand. 
“Third day 25th, we went to their meeting, 
It was large for them, there being about forty, and 
aunt was greatly favoured therein. We dined a 
our lodgings. Several Friends came to see us, and 
unexpectedly aunt was filled with something very 
iseasonable for them; in a very lively manner she 
‘distinguished between the several states present, 
It was a favoured scason I hope to all. Fourth 
‘day 26th, aunt had a bad cold, swelled face, aud 
‘was very poorly, but it being a fine morning, and 
feeling clear of this place, for Friends are few, and 
‘most of them were with us in the family sittivg, 
she chose to go to Thirsk, eighteen miles. Taking 
leave of our kind friend, whose house is the best 
got to Robert 


| Proud’s [at Charlton] about 12 o'clock, where we 





pical climates; the patient camel and dromedary,|the limits of perpetual snow, the top of the moun-|were very kindly received, and staid three or four 
the half-reasoning elephant, the beautiful zebra|tain may be said to reach a polar climate, and ac-jhours. Aunt being very poorly, and it being 
and tiger, are replaced in temperate climates by|cordingly, the vegetation is wholly cryptogamous, 'judged best that she should be near the meeting 


the horse and ass, the dog, the wolf, and wild-cat. 


and similar to that within the arctic regions. 


(house, Robert went with us to the town and we 
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Jodged at John Barker's, who are kind friends. 
Here we got what was suitable for aunt. Thus 
ended three laborious conflicting days, within and 
without. Fifth day 27th, their week day meeting. 
Aunt’s face was still swelled and she poorly, yet she 
went toit. It was large, and there were some solid 
Friends in it. It was a quiet silent time to some, 
and a laborious one to others, until aunt was 
brought on her knees to crave of the Almighty his 
reanointing power. The meeting ended, | believe, 
not unprofitably to some. I was fully confirmed 
that my dear afflicted aunt wasin the King’s high- 
way. We dined at our lodgings, spent the after- 
poon with a widow—a Friend in the ministry—and 
then went to our friend Robert Proud’s, where 
sunt rested well that night. On Sixth day 28th, 
we dined just by with the widow of Joseph Tay- 
lor, a pretty Friend, who with her two kind daugh- 
ters, helped me. Our guide from Knaresborough 
had been George Knowles, 85 years of age, a 
hearty old man. 

“On Seventh day 29th, Robert Proud and a 
guide, David Armstrong, went with us to Wens- 
leydale, thirty-seven miles. Most of the way was 
on the side of a hill overlooking a beautiful valley. 
At Banbridge, a village where are a few Friends, 
we were stopped, and told that Rachel Wilson had 
waited there three days for us. She was still at a 
family’s a little way off. They sent for her and 
she met us at William Robinson’s, much to our 
satisfaction. At supper Rachel appeared in prayer. 
On First day the 3Uth, we went to Asgarth general 
meeting, which was crowded, many not Friends 
being there. Aunt had a favoured time, and Ra- 
chel Wilson and Elizabeth Robinson also. We 
dined near the meeting, and after a tender parting 
with Robert Proud, E. Robinson and David Arm- 
strong went back with us to Laybourn, where we 
were kindly received by Lydia King. She is a 
sister to Esther Hoskins and lives with her brother 
Simeon Bickerdike, who is now in a childlike state 
with the palsy. Here we lodged and next day 
had a meeting, which was satisfactory, I believe, 
to all, although most present were not members of 
our Society. After dinner, taking leave of our 
loving friend E. Robinson, we returned to Robert 
Proud’s, thirty-seven miles, and had rain all the 
way. 

“Ninth mo, Lst, we went to an appointed meet- 
ing at Thirsk, where auut had a favoured time. We 
dined at John Barker's, where Rebecca Taylor, 
Mary Ellerby, (the only public woman Friend 
there,) and some other kind Friends, parted with 
us in much love, and we returned to Charlton and 
spent the evening with the two families, Taylor's 
and Proud's, and had a solid sitting with the young 
people of both houses. ‘To-day, the 2d, went with 
Thomas Proud and Richard Adamson to Helms- 
ley Blackmoor, a small irregular town, 18 miles. 
Itwas avery hilly road. Robert Proud accom- 
panied us up the first hill, which was considered 
the worst. It was a mile long and very steep. 
This, with the help of our friends, we walked up 
in one hour. Our horses, although good, could 
not get the chaise up in less than three quarters 
of an hour. Then our fatherly friend, Robert 
Proud, took a tender leave of us, and we set for- 
ward. It was a rough road and very uneven for 
fome miles between two high hills. It at last 
pened by the side of a rivulet, over which is a 
good bridge. Whilst our horses were resting, we 
fat on it and viewed the ruins of an abbey built 
by the side of the river, as hidden a place as the 


old friars could have wished for their deeds of 


darkness, By half-past two we reached Helms- 
y, where we were coolly received, but kindly 


entertained. 


“On Fifth day the 3d, we went six miles to a|God, commit its keeping “unto Him in well doing 
meeting at Kirby Moorside. It was more to satis-|as unto a faithful Creator.” 
faction than poor aunt expected, who found it hard 
work. We dined at Caleb Fletcher’s, who was 
very kind Friend. We met bere a kind good look- : ; 
ing Friend, Roger Heart of Pickering, who con- without Burning. 
ducted us before night nine miles to his house and} Although moulded blocks of cement and dry 
to his good wife. Now let me be thankful for the|/clay have been used for building, nothing but 
mercies of this day, in which way has been made burned brick has been or is employed to any ex- 
where there seemed to be none. ‘ Wonderful are|tent. A new and most remarkable artificial stone, 
thy works, O Lord! Thy ways are past finding |—one which is perhaps destined to supersede brick 
out. Thou hast made the crooked paths straight;/and cut natural stone,—was brought under the 
and rough ways smooth; and ordered better for|consideration of the British Association for the 
us, than we could have coutrived.’ Our landlady| Advancement of Science, at Cambridge, by Pro- 
and Daniel Snowden went with us to Kirby Moor-| fessor D. ‘I. Ansted, F.R.S. In a paper read by 
side. He is uncle to Leonard Snowden. Sixth|him upon artificial stones for buildings, he stated 
day the 4th, a rainy day. We went to the meet-|that, during experiments made in the laboratory, 
ing which was pretty large, and the company mostly | for the purpose of preserving building stones from 
Friends. There were many of them solid, and it|decay, by Dr. Frankland, Professor Hoffman, — 
was a favoured meeting. We returned to our! Abel and himself, (all distinguished chemists,) be- 
lodgings, aunt had a bad cold, and her eyes were|ing members of a government scientific committee, 
sore, and though some of the Friends came to see |they were waited upon by — Ransome, who aston- 
her, yet she was too poorly for much satisfaction.|ished them by his discoveries in this line. He 
There are but two families of Friends in the town, |saturated the surface of a stone with the silicate of 
which is large and irregular like Thirsk, and though |soda, (liquid flint,) and then applied a solution of - 
smaller is pleasant. Seventh day the Sth, we took |the chloride of calcium, when a rapid double de- 
leave of our kind landlady Hannah Heart, who is |composition was effected, and an insoluble silicate 
fit to be the mistress of a great houseful of Friends.|of lime was left within the pores of the stones. 
Her kind husband went with us nine miles to|Common salt was formed on the outside by the 
Malton, a pretty town. Here are but twoor three|chlorine of the chloride of calcium uniting with 
families of Friends who live in the town, but there|the soda of the silicate, and when the salt was 
are many belonging to the meeting who live some| washed off, a hard silicate of lime was left as a 
miles from it. Here we were kindly received by|coating. Ransome then made small blocks of va- 
the widow Fairbank and her niece. Good quar-|rious forms, by mixing sand and silicate of soda 
ters |” (liquid quartz) together, forming a plastic mass, 
which was then moulded, and while still moist 
these moulds were dipped into the chloride of cal- 
ciam. ‘To the surprise of all the chemists present, 

I have been instructed in comparing the memo- |those moulded articles were found to be almost 
rable words of our Blessed Lord to Nicodemus, |instantaneously converted into perfectly hard and 
(given in John iii. 14, 15,) with the account of the |solid blocks, which were apparently quite durable. 
circumstance to which His words refer. Numbers|The members of the committee then moulded some 
xxi. 8, 9. of these blocks themselves, and performed the ex- 

We there learn that, when those bitten of ser- | periments as successfully as Ransome. 
pents, in their wilderness journey, looked (doubt-| The above described composition forms a new 
less with an eye of faith) upon the brazen serpent, | artificial stone, which, apparently, can be manu- 
which Moses lifted up, they were healed of their |factured economically in almost every part of the 
wounds, and lived. How simple and beautiful|world. Stones made in this manner have been 
this lesson taught us by the lip of Truth! Does|tested as to their strength in forming the bed of a 
He not say unto us, “ Look unto me, and be ye!steam engine in the Great Exhibition, and they 
saved, all the ends of the earth,” when He tells/have also been used in building two of the new 
Nicodemus, “ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the|stations of the Metropolitan Railway in London. 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted | Professor Ansted stated that.this material seemed 
up: that whosoever believeth in Him should |to combine cheapness with durability, and resist- 


——3)oe"" 


Manufacture of Artificial Stones Instantaneously 


——— -_— 
For “The Friend.” 
“ Even so must the Son of Man be lifted up.” 





not perish, but have eternal life. 

What a mistake would these poor, wounded Is- 
raelites have made, had they attempted in some 
other way to rid themselves of the sore bite of the 
serpent,—how worse than useless any delay, or 
abiding under that painful dispensation, when by 
looking in simple faith upon the brazen serpent, 
(God’s appointed means,) they could at once be 
healed, and live! So may any poor soul now— 
(made sensible by the Holy Spirit, of the deep 
rankling wounds of Satan, of which, unless some 


remedy be found, it must die,) look with the eye of 


living faith unto the slaiu Lamb of God, and live, 
being healed of the bite of the serpent, and also 
know in its own blessed experience, that “ God is 
just,” and the justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus. 


ance to the action of the weather, to an extent 
hitherto unknown. ‘The transverse strength of a 
stone thus made, 4 by 4 inches, resting one inch at 
each end, upon iron supports, and leaving 16 inches 


iclear space between, was equal to 2122 pounds. 


A bar of Portland stone of the same dimension, 
similarly tested, broke with 759} pounds upon it. 
Its adhesive power was also found to be superior 
to Portland, Bath, and French (Caen) stone. A 
four-inch cube of it sustained a crushing weight 
of 30 tons. Ransome, in the presence of the Brit- 
ish Association, manufactured some of these stones 
in a few minutes. They were composed of pieces 
of limestone and sandstone mixed with liquid sili- 
eate of soda, and formed into a plastic condition, 
placed in moulds, then dipped into a solution of the 
chloride of calcium. ‘The silicate of soda was 





The soul that thus, through Divine Grace, has|formed by digesting flints in a steam boiler under 
been permitted to lay its sins on Jesus, may come|pressure containing alkali, (Hardinge’s process 


without fear to receive from its ather’s hand what- 


ever discipline or chasteving he may see needfal | 


undoubtedly.) These artificial stones were then 
handed around, for the astonished men of science 


for its further sanctification and growth, and may |to examine. 


in rejoicing, or suffering, according to the will of 





This moulded stone is a very remarkable inven- 
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THE FRIEND. 













food free, and if an economist, can have a balance|economy in the education of their children, which 
due him from the storekeeper. in the end is anything but economy, and of 

The fact is, that, taken in the long run, farming|disadvantage to the children. Take adel 
will pay as heavy a per centage as wost other kinds} Jones as an example: His boys work upon the 
of business. You say that merchants get rich|farm until of age without any remuneration except 
faster, and you can point to men who commenced |clothes and board, and with little or no encour 
on little or nothing, and could now buy out nine or|ment, and are continually reminded that farmi 
ten common farmers. Admitting this, 1 would call|is a poor business, and of course they wish for 
your attention to the fact that where one is success-|some other business, which they are not at all 
tible. By this process moulded artificial stones of |ful, the other nine fail. It is a very rare thing for | fitted for. 
a great variety of forms and of any size may be|a farmer to fail in business; and to do so he must But I have allowed my Thoughts to run away 
manufactured, so as to obviate the immense ex-|be a poor one, or else send his sons to town to go|with my pen this wet day, and will hasten to sub. 
pense and labour of quarrying and cutting rock |into business, instead of bringing them up to the |scribe myself your friend, German, Tel, 
in the old and usual modes to obtain blocks for|more certain pursuit 2 ee ne mentee nl ‘ 

ildi rposes.— Scientific American. Let us now try and discover why neighbour ected for “The Friend.” 
ene - Jones’ sons don’t ike farming, and aes an up|. “Now that thought and authority are at open 
Rainy-Day Thoughts. some business in town. While on the visit above|!ssue upon many questions, may not some amongst 

alluded to, I took an inventory of my neighbour’s|us, ever ready to judge those who are without, lay 

“FARMING DON’T PAY.” small library of well-thumbed volumes. I found|to heart the solemn declaration of the A 

At least neighbour Jones told me so the other |it to consist of a Bible, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- that judgment must begin at the house of God! It 
day, during an old-fashioned talk which we had.|press, Sewall’s History, (our neighbour Jones is a}!8 80 easy to be orthodox in creed and statement, so 
In-the course of the conversation he said, “ Farm-| consistent member of the society of Friends,) and |$@/e to rest in a traditionary belief, that many a 
ing don’t pay, for here I have been working for|}sundry bound volumes of tracts. These, he told decorous christian fails to perceive the sure though 
twenty years, and can make but four per cent. on) me, were all the books in the house, and his boys invisible connection between the lip confession and 
my capital, while there is Jim Smith who went to/didn’t care for reading, so he did not get any more. life-denial of a merely outward profession, and the 
town and began busivess with the same capital,|He had no newspaper except one taken by one of broader form of denial by which all such profes. 
who makes ten per cent.; at least he says s0.’”’|the boys, and this one of a kind which do more|sion is derided. Yet between Christ mocked and 
But Jim Smith did not tell him that he spent at|}damage to our half-grown boys than anything Christ rejected, there is but a step,—who shall say 
least six per cent. of the ten for house rent, food| which could be put into their hands, Here, then, how easily it is taken—or how quickly we ma 
and raiment. Now, I know my neighbour Jones|was the secret reason why the boys did not like pass from the hollow homage, the “* Hail Master,” 
“like a book,” and know that be and his wife, by reading, and did not like farming. They worked which mocks our Lord, to the smiting and buffeting 
dint of economy, always contrive to have a small|hard all day, and had no pleasant intellectual of open outrage? When Christ is invested with 
balance on their side of the store account, and so employment to look forward to at the end of their but the show of sovereignty, the reed placed in 
the four per cent. is all clear gain. Jones has\day’s work. In this point we have by far too his hand may be quickly taken, as by the soldiers 
raised a large family of boys, and about four years many Joneses, who, from a system of false economy, |to smite his head. This reed is nominal christi- 
ago the eldest got just such ideas into his head as| will work all their lives for the purpose of leaving |@”Hy; a strange slip of a degenerate vine; be- 
his father now has, and go he did. The farm was|their children “‘ something to commence with,” and neath whose bligbting shadow & poison-growth of 
mortgaged to supply bim with capital. The idea) pot spend one tithe of it in order to enable their unbelief never fails to root itself.’’ 
was that his business would make him twenty-five|children to properly enjoy life. How can farming 
per cent. It even did more, it made him seventy-|be otherwise than dull to a smart lad when he is 
five; but his creditors at the end of the second |led to suppose that there is no science or skill about 
year had to be satisfied with twenty-five per cent. |it, but that he must follow in the old beaten track 
of their claims. of bis forefathers, and be allowed to suppose that 

The second son got the idea that farming paid|one step from this track is the same towards cer- 
better out west where land was cheaper; so he|tain destruction. 
went out to Illinois, with a capital of two hese To parents I would say, educate your children, 
dollars, and his father now tells me that he owns) for it is the only legacy you can leave them that 
a farm, and can raise eighty bushels of corn per|may not be snatched away by ill fortune. Nor 
acre; but Jones did not tell me that his son would should you be content with giving them a good 
be glad to get twelve cents per bushel for his corn | education, but give them good reading matter, good 
at the nearest railroad station. agricultural journals, aud let them read and think |at one operation. A weak oil is used, so that the 

The other three boys are imbibing just the same|for themselves, and discover that instead of being|stamp may not be saturated, as the paper is not 


notions as their elder brothers, and when old enough | dull, an agricultural life opens as wide a field for|so highly sized as that used for bank notes. Car- 
will think that “ farming dont pay,” and will want) the intellectual faculties as any other branch of| mine gives the red color to the 3-cent stamp, pale 


to get at something else. Jones says he only makes | industry. ultra-marine the blue to the penny stamp, chrome 
four per ceut.; but I will guarantee that if he had) The fact is, that the time is coming, and in some|green the tint to the 10-cent stamp, while the 5+ 
everything to buy he would not be able to keep his| sections now is, when agriculture will be a science, |cent denomination is printed on brown, the 12-cent 
family on four per cent. more, so it is but fair tojand will require a man having not only a good|in black, and 24-cent in purple, the 30-cent in 
suppose that he actually gets eight per cent. ledesation, but also having the ability to apply it to|orange, and the 90-cent in intense ultra-marine. 
I know there are some cases wherein city mer-|the best advantage. ‘The man who looks upon|From the press the sheets of stamps go to the dry- 
chants make more than eight per cent., but if we) the life of an agriculturist as a humdrum one, which \ing room, where they are piled in canvas cov 
take ten of them we will fiud that from the start|may be filled with little or no education, will find |frames, or racks, so arranged that each day’s work, 
the ten have not averaged eight per cent. for the| himself left behind by the next generation. Who|and even each man’s task is kept by. itself. They 
first ten years they were in business. Then there|can candidly consider the progress made in agri-|go next to be gummed, labor which is entirely pet 
are other things connected with business life in our jculture by the present generation, and not expect|formed by girls. The sheets are laid in piles, face 
cities, which should be taken into consideration.|and hope for much from the next? ‘he best proof|down; each girl bas a copper basin of gum and 8 
There is the worry of notes which must be met, or|/which can be given of our country’s progress in|soft flat brush, with which she finishes a sheet with 
a loss of credit will ensue. Of this the farmer| agriculture, is the increasing number of agricultu-|a few strokes. Each girl gums 1,000 sheets, of 
knows but little; he knows when his crops cau be|ral journals; even a weekly paper, to keep up with |200,000 stamps iv a day. 
sold, and can make his purchases or draw his notes |the demands of the times, must have its agricultu-| The gum used for this purpose is prepared by 
(which should be few and far between) to suit, or|ral column or page. one map only, who keeps the formula of its mand- 
he can borrow of a neighbor for a month or two;| Place before your children that kind of reading| facture a profound secret. ‘Che gummed are placed 
but if a good contriver he can always buy for cash, which is calculated to elevate your calling, and|in racks similar to those used in the drying-room, 
for he always sells for cash or very short credit. above all things do not tell them “ it don’t pay,”|and piled up in the room for half a day, or a day 
I know that as a general rule a farmer cannot/and you will not have to complain of their “ not|and a half, as the atmosphere may be more or less 
afford to pay more than three per cent. rent, but | liking farming.” dry, and when thoroughly dried, are lain betweet 


he must consider that he gets his house-rent and| Too many of our farmers adopt a system of false|pasteboard leaves and subjected to powerful pret 


tion, and it deserves universal attention. The 
decay in any stone buildings may be arrested by 
the same method of treatment, namely, by washing 
the stones first with a solution of the silicate of 
soda, then with chloride of calcium. It will un- 
doubtedly require the experience of several years 
to test the durability of such stones, but as far 
as chemical science affords a basis for passing 
judgment upon them, they appear to be indestruc- 






































Manufacture of Postage Stamps.—The design 
for the stamps are first engraved on dies, taken up 
on rolls, and then transferred to a large steel-plate 
by the process of multiplication, the hardened roll 
being applied successively to every portion of the 
surface until the dies of 200 stamps are made. 
The plate being now hardened, goes to the print- 
ing room. ‘The process of printing is very simple, 
the plate being inked, then laid in the press, 
the moistened sheet placed on it, the roll passed 
once over it, and 200 postage stamps are printed 
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sure. The sheets are now cut in halves, so as to 
Jeave 100 on a sheet, and are then taken into 
another room, where the holes between the stamps 
are perforated by machinery. This operation is 
performed by passing the sheets, first in one direc- 


tion and then across, between two sets of narrow| heart of this great modern Babylon—London. 
brass cylinders on shafts, the upper set being fur-} We came from Liverpool by the line recommended | 


nished with small steel punches, and the other 
perforated with holes or dies to correspond. The 
operation is instantaneous, the whole eleven rows 
or holes being made at once. The eylinders are 
adjustable on shafts, so that stamps of any size can 
be perforated by the same machine. 

‘The stamps are now finished, the only remain- 
ing duty of the attendants being to count and in- 
spect them, after which they are placed in the safe 
and sent in packages wherever government directs. 
Each machine worked by a girl for twelve hours, 
perforates 10,000 stamps a day, one way, or half 
that number if the holes are made in both direc- 
tioos. Last year the Post-office Department used 
216,000,000 postage stamps of all denominations, 
while this year the increase will not fall far short 
of 20,000,000, 

Of all the denominations of stamps the red, or 
3-ceut ones, are most in dewand, about three times 
as many of them being used as of the penny stamps. 
Next to the penny, the ten cent denomination is 
most in request; next, the 12-cent, then the 24- 
cent and so on, the 90-cent one of course being 
required less than any other. Stamps being really 
the representatives of so much money, the greatest 
care is taken to guard against dishonesty on the 
part of the workmen, and so perfect is the system 
of checks that the loss of a single penny stamp 
can be detected with absolute certainty —Zz- 
change paper. 

~*~ For “ The Friend.” 

The following letter was sent to Rebecca Collier 
after a meeting in London, with a paper of sweet- 
meats, and another for her companion, Rachael 
Brachon. J. Locke was at the meeting and took 
particular notice of them, It was also said King 
William the 3rd was there incognito:— 

My Sweet Friends, 


THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 


have said the route was beautiful, and so it is: but 
there is so much sameness, that after passing over 
from five to ten miles, it seemed a repetition, again 
——, 1861. cad again, of the same thing, and one became 


“Glimpses,” 
(Continued from page 158.) 
“ London, 
“My dear — and —: Yes, here we are in the| weary of saying, ‘ This is very pretty;’ ‘ How very 
* | pretty is this !’ 

“ Notwithstanding what little I have said about 
by as passing through some of the finer parts unlooked-for want of care in some things, the gen- 
of England, and it was certainly a beautiful ride, eral effect in the appearance of the country is 
taking it altogether, though through a country | quite the reverse, being that of great neatness and 
which, as regards the natural features, to anjcare. Its beauty, indeed, consists chiefly in this, 
American, appears very tame. The charm of its|there being nothing in it to kindle enthusiasm as 
greenness—which I suppose continues throughout |in the grand features of our own country ; we have, 
the whole of the months from early spring until| however, as yet seen very little of England, and 
winter—was not particularly impressive, as it is|we know that for such a little spot of earth, the 
not any more brilliant and lovely, than that of our |scenery is beautifully varied. 
own country when we left it—and than it always is| “Of London it is useless to speak much, of 
in the spring and Sixth mo. The trees, of which|course. [ might be here for many weeks, and be 
there are many more than we expected to see, add | able to afford you, by any description of mine, no 
much to the beauty of the scenery ; disposed every | better conception of most of its institutions, &c., 
where about, singly or in clumps ; occasionally in|than you have already received from various other 
avenues ; and groves, or what we would call asmall|sources. 1 may simply say it is a vast wonder,— 
wood, crown the low hills in some comparatively |a complication of wonders, the greatest of which 
few places. But they are generally small, and not|is the how it is ever supplied with necessaries, not 


often so spreading as we should expect trees to be, 
which I suppose are invariably planted, and there- 
fore have had plenty of room allowed them to 
grow: it is probable they were generally young. 
The hedges are also a very pretty feature, dividing 
the ground everywhere into smail fields. But they 
are not nearly so beautiful as we had supposed ; 
by far the greater portion of them being ragged 
and poorly kept. ‘The towns and small villages 
throughout the whole route are so numerous, that 
we have left the outskirts of one for but a few 
miles, before we enter those of another; yet dur- 
ing these intervals there are so few houses to be 
seen, that one is almost disposed to query, as he is 
passing through a country, the whole of which 
bears evidence of having been under cultivation, 
where do the people live, who are farming these 
lands? 
solitariness, in these parts of this thickly populated 
island. ‘There is, in fact, almost an entire absence 


to name comforts and luxuries. You will, how- 
ever, I suppose, wish some glimpses through my 
eyes, and impressions of such places of interest as 
we shall be enabled to visit. 

“ Yesterday we passed at the Zoolo- 
\gieal gardens; and a day of extraordinary interest 
it was tome. But how can I give you any ade- 
quate idea of it? It far exceeded our expecta- 
tious. The wonderful numbers and variety of 
animals from almost all countries, the extraordina- 
ry forms and size of some—the exquisite beauty 
of others, are almost bewildering. Those huge 
leviathans, the rhinoceros and hippopotamus,—to 
begin with some of the largest specimens—just 
think of seeing them sporting in the water, as in 
their native clime! Each was in its own enclosure 
in different parts of the garden. The former had 


There was to me absolutely a feeling of|gone into his pond to take a bath, when we first 


saw him; and the keeper was trying to get him 
out that he might be more distinctly seen, And 


| of the inviting, comfortable, beautiful homesteads, | most curious was it to observe the unwieldy crea- 


A paper of sweetmeats by the bearer, to attend| Which are almost everywhere to be seen on the farms | ture evidently disposed to disappoint him, be mis- 


your journey, comes to testify the sweetness I found in the older of the U. States. The farmers here are 


in your society: I admire no converse like that 
of the christian freedom, and fear no bondage like 
that of pride and prejudice. I now see that ac- 


enjoyment which acquaintance by knowledge ar-|the little trees, 


seldom if ever the owners of the land they till and 
dwell upon, and their habitations are so small and 


‘chievous and frisky; banging the water with his 
great, uncouth head, and making it fly in masses 
enough for an artificial cascade, in every direction. 


insignificant, you would take them for those of the|‘This he would do every time the keeper spoke to 
quaintance by sight cannot reach that height of| Poorer classes, being often half or quite hidden by 


or some low hill, and scarcely ar- 


him or cracked his whip; deliberately walking out 
only when his own good pleasure came, for ex- 


rives unto. Outward hearing may misguide us, resting attention, while those of the really poor class | hibiting himself on land: and, indeed, we should 


but internal knowledge cannot err. We have] #fe 80 extremely swall, you would hardly suppose 
something here of what we shall have hereafter, to them to be dwellings at all. . 
know as we are known: and this, we, with other|™uch of the perfection of English farming, I con- 


Having heard so|formauce. 


have been very sorry to have missed his first per- 
But the two hippopotami! who could 
convey to another the effect upon one’s mind on 


friends, were even at the first view partakers of;| fess I was disappointed in observing such a large |first secing such creatures? heard of, having seen 
and the more there is of this in the life, the less|¢Xtent of the country, field after field, apparently | representations of them from our earliest childhood, 
we need inquire of what nation, country, party or| thrown out in natural grass, with many weeds ; | but in those juvenile days, almost deemed a mere 
persuasion our friends are; for our own knowledge often completely overspread with a golden mantle|myth or antediluvian, ‘They, too, were in the 


is more sure than another's is to us. Thus we|°f butter-cups. 


We saw but one or two fields of| water; there they lay, their island-like backs and 


know when we have believed. Now the God of|0Ur beautiful, delicious red clover, though it was in| heads just a little above the surface, generally so 


all grace grant that you may hold fast that rare| full bloom in those places. 
grace of love and charity, that unbiassed and un- 


\still they looked like masses of black rock; and 


bounded love, which if it decay not, will spring 
up mightily as the waters of the sanctuary, higher 


. 


and higher, till you, with the universal church, 


swim together on the ocean of Divine love. 


Wo- 


“We were charmed with the fine finish of the then they were gone!—as the water closed noise- 
railroad ; so very much more perfect than those of |lessly over them—to appear again in a few seconds. 
our vast country, which, of course, is reasonably|The keeper said the wind was too cool for them, 
to be expected, where wealth so abounds, and la-|and on such days they liked to keep in the water 
bour is so cheap, and the field of labour as a mere|and sleep. But finding we were strangers and 


men, indeed, had the honour first to publish the garden-spot compared with an extensive planta-|anxious to see them,—‘Come, Jack!’ says he, 


resurrection of the Spirit of Love, and let all the| 2 
disciples of Christ rejoice herein, as doth your 


partver, 


Joun Locke. 
Gray’s Inn, Nov. 21st, 1696. 


ee 


Where the road is cut through the rock, the |‘ haven’t you had sleep enough ?’—the huge erea- 
sides are chiselled off, almost smoothly enough for ture immediately grunts a boarse reply, and raises 
a house-wall; and when through the soil, near the ‘slowly his great goggle eyes streaming with water. 
\towns, they are often substantially walled to the| But he does not seem disposed to come out of his 
top, and elsewhere the high banks, level sides and bed, until the keeper goes to procure some fresh 
embankments are invariably covered with beauti-|cut grass, which movement they seem to compre- 


_ The christian cannot rejoice but through suffer-|ful grass, and crowned or bordered throughout the|hend. For look! the mighty dark vision grows 
ing, nor abound but through previous abasement. | whole distance with a fine, well-kept hedge. LIjinto a reality;—slowly upheave their enormous 
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THE FRIEND. 
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shapeless bodies, and actually those great feet, so 
unfitted for such locomotion, walk up steps under 
the water, land themselves, and then—oh dear! 
the way those awful, inconceivable, out-of-all-pro- 
portioned heads and mouths and horrid teeth, go 
in pursuit of, and shovel in the grass, no tongue 
They look altogether like living personi- 
fications of some hideous heathen divinities. 

“ With these, in what peculiar and striking con- 
trast—its size, from its towering height, though 
slender proportions, impressing you as equally 
great, and more imposing, but in the very opposite 
extreme—stands the giraffe—the majestic, regal 
giraffe! How dignified, how aristocratic, its move- 
ments as, slowly also, but not because unwieldy, 
it bows or elevates its head while daintily it feeds 
on the same kind of fare. What seeming refine- 
ment is there in its full dark eye, and tenderness, 
which makes one feel almost like loving it. There 
are three fine specimens: one of them having a 
beautiful, colt? calf? infant, let it be called, in 
ignorance of the proper name,—which, unlike the 
young of domestic grazing animals, is more sym- 
metrical in its proportions than the parents. 

“ What an amazing number and variety of birds, 
from the gigantic ostriches, the great condors— 
jamping about on both feet at once, in the most gro- 
tesque manner while quarrelling over their chunks 
of raw flesh—with the numerous intervening grades 
of size, marvellous for outré shapes, or exquisite 
beauty of form and plumage, down to those of 
almost the smallest varieties! And the water- 
fowl—the wonderful variety and beauty of some 
of these: the beautiful queenly pelicans! yes, their 
inelegant beaks and pouches notwithstanding. 
Some white as snow—some a delicate violet-— 
others a blush or a lemon color. We were present 
when many of the avimals were fed; and it must 
be admitted these last-named birds were not very 
queenly in their deportment at their ‘ table d’hote.’ 
Large quantities of fish about the size of our finest 
perch were thrown into their ponds, and an ex- 
citing and curious scene it was to see them rush 
violently with one accord into the water, dash over 
their long necks as if they were striving to break 
them, smack down the sides of their heads on the 
surface, making the water splash and fly all around 
them, and then scoop into their pouches three or 
four fish at a gulp,—which, in their intense eager- 
ness lest they may not get their full share or more, 
go down their throats cross-ways, and all manner 
of ways. Then nigh unto choking, they run out 
of the water, and jump about flapping their wings 
on their breasts, striving to force the fish down: 
but no, it will not do—there they remain sticking 
out in all directions. So with another gulp they 
must be brought back into the pouch, for a more 
scientific arrangement, until finally the swallowing 
of them is accomplished. 

“T have not yet mentioned that these grounds 
which are very extensive—being included in Re- 
geut’s park—and are laid out in the most beauti- 
ful manner with fine, well-kept grass, walks, and 
carriage-ways, and adorned with trees, shrubs and 
flowers in great variety, are well worthy of a visit 
for the sake of the walks and drive there, if there 
were no other attraction. And there being such 
ample space for each variety of this vast collection 
of animals—of which there are generally several 
specimens—to have a sufficient separate grassy en- 
closure, the enjoyment of the exhibition of them, 
is altogether unalloyed by the feeling of their 
being poor, melancholy prisoners, as is the case 


to the fresh air, and from which they can see the| it would be almost useless to say anything. Truly 
sky, the sunshine, the grass and trees, they are| what I Aave said, is but as a touch upon the sub- 
probably nearly as happy as in their native wilds.| jects named—while there is a multitude of others 
The bears have deep pits, some with an artificial| to which I have not even referred,—like the poiut- 
tree to climb, and the polar bears having water to|ing of a wand, to where opens a scene of enchant- 
bathe in, seem to thrive without their native ice.; ment. It was almost too exciting a day. The 
It was delightful to see the numerous, gentler, in-|crowd and variety of interesting objects, the ex- 
offensive tribes, the grazing animals, Xc., quietly|tremes of the wonderful, the terrible, the beauti- 
feeding and enjoying the fresh moist air in their ful, the comical, thronging my brain, from the 
green enclosures. ‘Ihe kine, from nearly all coun-| hippoptami and savage carnivora, to the stilted 
tries, some of them beautiful, some curiously formed | flamingoes and storks, kept me long awake that 
creatures, others with their mantles of long hair| night. The jigs of the latter—s» overpoweringl 
sweeping the ground so as quite to hide their feet.|fuuny—were ever wreathing themselves throug 
The graceful deer tribe, the camels, dromedaries, | the assembly, until they overcame my nerves, and 
the elegant, wild-eyed zebra, and the lordly ele-| I laughed with my head on my pillow, till I cried, 
phant, &e., &e., Ke. Now what would my grave solid friends think of 
“The aquatic birds have beautiful little lakes—| this weakness? Well, I believe I could name some 
with water-plants and pretty little islands crowned| of them, who had they witnessed those scenes, 
with shrubs—where they wade, dive and glide| would havesympathised with me, and shed as many 
about. The queen of these, the graceful swan,| tears as I did. 
floats there; one variety of them followed by a} “ —— Since writing the foregoing, we 
family of dove-colored cygnets; and ever and oft) have visited the British museum, the houses of 
the mother raises her black velvet head and throat! parliament, Kew gardens, the Crystal Palace, &e, 
to the blue sky, and sends forth her maternal love| Of cach of these it may be said, as of the Zoolo- 
song in sweet flute-like notes. 





cal instrument i» it, that at a little distance I 
should have really mistaken it for a flate or flageo- 
let. A great variety there is of the stork, white, 
dove-coloured and varied in form, from different 
countries,—and the flamingo. These long-necked, 
long-legged families are singularly gawky creatures, 
and sometimes most outré and fantastical in their 
movements. It might seem, yesterday, they were 
making a voluntary exhibition of themselves for 
our express benefit, like a set of rope-dancers. 
The way the flamingo balanced itself on one of 
its pipe-stem stilts—when one might suppose it 
would have been glad of double the strength of 
understanding, instead of diminishing by one-half 
the slender proportion vouchsafed to it—folding 
the other close under its wing, and shooting its 
long, flabby foot and ancle out bebind, then twisted 
its marvellous-looking neck, not quite like a rope, 
but very like a serpeut, and coolly laid up its head 
sideways on the top of its shoulders as though it 
did not belong to it, fixing one queer-looking white 
eye on us with a look which seemed to say, ‘ There 
—what do you think of that !’--was—well it was| 
perfectly, inimitably droll! But the storks—who! 
can give a picture, anything approaching the real- 
ity, of the outlandish manner in which they threw 
their long legs out right and left, and jamped and 
danced upon them, while they thus formed an 
acute angle, back and forth towards each other, 
with nodding heads, outspread flapping wings and 
occasionally an extra kick up! It was so inex-| 
pressibly comical that and other grave-look- | 
ing spectators, again and again, laughed aloud. 
Aud |--well never mind. 











So like this musi-| gical gardens, they are splendid triumphs of power 


and enterprise, that power which wealth commands, 
with the abundant aid of which, and the cheap- 
ness of labour, British perseverance accomplishes 
to such perfection whatever it undertakes. We 
can form no conception in America of such dis- 
plays of magnificence and unsparing expense, and 
no description can give any adequate idea of these 
places, any more than it can of such venerable 
piles of extraordinary interest as Westminster 
Abbey, the Tower, &c., &c., which we have also 
visited. Much as we have always heard of the 
museum, we walked through its labyrinth of noble 
halls and galleries—in theynselves alone objects of 
high admiration, and well worthy of a visit—with 
feelings of silent amazement. We may hear of the 
length, the breadth of such places and institutions, 
the many acres they cover—many details of the 
contents, the arrangement, the ornamental fin- 
ish, &c., but the mind does not seem to take full 
hold of such descriptions; we canuot, or do not 
even half comprehend or appreciate them, until 
our eyes behold them. At least, it is so with my- 
self, and on first wituessing them, I am impressed 
with wonder almost as great as if I had never 
heard of them. Indeed, I am weary of the one 
little word ‘ wonderful ! wonderful |’ which is ever 
involuntarily, and I hope audibly, escaping my 
lips, as ove after another, we visit, and my mind 
is dwelling upon these objects of thrilling interest, 
so totally unlike any thing we have in our own 
young country, or can have for generations tocome; 
and such as some of them,never. Ex passant, you, 
I doubt not, will become weary of my use of this 


Some persons are not! word, and of the deautifud word beautiful. But 


habitually under such wholesome control as others,| you must endure them, for in so many cases, do no 


But there was real and allowable evjoyment in a| 





good, healthy laugh at the untaught gymnastics of| 


these happy creatures, while thus giving vent to 
the exuberance of their joy. 


others from my limited vocabulary, so well express 
what [ think or feel. 

“ We could spare but one day for the museum at 
this time—expecting to return to London several 


“Then there is the aquarium, how wonder-) times before leaving the country—and though we 


ful and beautiful are the specimens there. ‘Those|made it a dong day, it sufficed but for a mere 
various forms,—among many others—of mysteri-| passing glance at by far the greater portion of this 
ous animal life, so nearly resembling vegetable] vast gathering of objects, of almost every conceiv- 
productions, which I had seen represented in| able description and interest, ancient and modern. 
painting ; but never expected to behold the reality.) We first entered the library, and in the depart- 
The exquisite beauty of the sea anemones—their| ment appropriated to ancient documents, manu- 
clustering florets, with circumference equalling that) script books, and the earliest printing, autographs 
of the damask rose, the corolla light and feathery,| of kings, queens, and other distinguished person- 


with many, perhaps most, in ordinary menageries. of pure white, delicate rose, and lemon color, &c.,| ages, we soon became so riveted, we found as the 


Even the savage carnivora, of which there is a 
magnificent collection, as well as of the huge birds 
of prey, have such fine, large, high cages, all open 


ever expanding and closing, bowing and raising! time was rapidly passing, we should, if we yielded 
their beautiful heads. But dear me, bow I have) to inclination, spend the whole day among this ex- 
been stringing words together; and I really thought} traordinary collection. Many of the manuscripts 
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—many centuries old—were extremely beautiful,|daring impiety or hopeless despair. There is no/ often said, viz., that the deeper a man went in sci- 
both penmanship and illuminations ; evincing that| virtue in ignorance, but the query of Zopbar must|ence, the humbler he ought to be; and the more 


the most exquisite pains, and extraordinary amount 
of time, must have been bestowed upon them. 


still be answered in the negative, “ Canst thou by 
searching find out God? canst thou find out the 


cautious in pronouncing an independent opinion 
on a subject he had not investigated, or could not 


There is one small volume, a gem of its kind, exe-| Almighty unto perfection?” “for the wisdom of}thoroughly sift. But, though all this was true, I 


cuted by Lady Jane Grey. 


Among the auto-}this world is foolishness with God,” and “the Lord|had yet to learn that this humility in spiritual 


graphs, are those of Edward IV, Edward V, Rich. |knoweth the thoughts of the wise that they are/ things is never found in a natural man. 
ard III, Henry VII, Henry VIII, Catharine of} vain.” 


Arragon, Anne Boleyn, Lady Jane Grey, Mary I, 
Mary Queen of Scots, and Elizabeth, Charles V, 


Gustavus Adolphus, and manuscripts by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Hampden, William Penn, Newton, 
lock, Cranmer, Earl of Essex, Wolsey, Bur- 
leigh, &c., Xe. 

“Next to this department in interest, are the 
antique remains. The Egyptian, the Assyrian, those 
from Herculaneum and Pompeii, the Elgin mar- 
bles, &c. An astonishing assemblage presents as we 
turn, here—there—into a succession of grand gale- 
ries; eliciting almost involuntarily, as we pass along, 
the exclamation, ‘There seems no end to these!’ 
We are almost overpowered by the magnitude 
of the display; both as regards the amazing num- 
bers and the great size of some of the specimens, 
many of which are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, though carrying the beholder back thousands 
of years: until, while gazing, we stand lost in 
thought, almost forgetting where, or who we are. 
A week would be little enough to devote to these 
two departments alone; even for the uninitiated, 
making no pretension to being well-versed in an- 
cient lore. And for the rest of the stupendous 
collections in this magnificent institution, a month 
would hardly suffice to go over them even super- 
ficially; the zoological department would require 
at least aweek. So that to spend but a day there, 
is simply bewildering ; though surely it was an 
absorbingly interesting kind of bewilderment.” 

(To be continued.) 
For “The Friend.” 

Unbelief in the historical truth of the Bible, 
avowed by one of the dignitaries of the national 
_ church in England, has called forth many reviews 
and criticisms of the book in which he has pub- 
lished his folly to the world. The developments 
made by this work, and by the “‘ Essays and Re- 
views,” published two or three years ago—all writ- 
ten by men occupying high stations in that church, 
and all put forth to destroy faith in the Scriptures 
as being the product of Divine inspiration—show 
conclusively how unavailing extensive learning and 
college training, even at Oxford and Cambridge, 
are, to make men christians, or of themselves in 
any wise to prepare them for the sacred office 
of ambassadors for Christ. Although set forth in 
much high sounding language, and covered up in 
cunningly devised systems, these publications and 
the controversy to which they have given rise, re- 
veal the fact that Deism has acquired a strong 
hold within the church of which the Queen of Eng- 
land is the head, and that a powerful effort is now 
being made by not a few of its ministers, to remodel 
and disseminate opinions which, if embraced, must 
destroy all christian hope and confidence, and Jard 
i the darkness of infidelity. 

It is no marvel that such fearfully poisonous 
fruit should be produced at places where, and 
among a class of men who have made high scho- 
larship and intellectual greatness objects of idola- 
try, before which all are expected to bow down 
and yield their homage. The people have been 
taught to call such men Master, and when they 
have “taken orders,” Reverend and Right Reve- 
tend, whose lips keep knowledge, and from whose 
mouth they should seek the law, and well will it 


if they are not betrayed by some of them into 


The christian may well rejoice, as did his 
Master when personally upon earth, that it has 
pleased the Almighty Father to hide the mysteries 
of his kingdom from the wise and prudent and to 
reveal them unto babes. The sooner all religious 
professors come to see and practically believe that 
the Holy Scriptures cannot be rightly understood 
or fulfilled but as they are opened and applied by 
the Holy Spirit, and hence, that, though by this 
means they are able to make wise unto salvation, 
they are nevertheless not the primary rule of faith 
and practice, the sooner will they rightly feel the 
necessity for seeking for the guidance of that Di- 
vine light, be relieved from the misconstruction 
and confusion of conflicting commentators, and 
their dependence be removed from the wisdom of 
the schools or the study of the letter, to prove the 
old and new testaments being written under the 
immediate inspiration of the Almighty. 

The following extracts from a letter published 
in the (London) Record, referring to the work, by 
the episcopal bishop of Natal, of which we first 
spoke, are highly interesting, as showing how un- 
belief may be entertained by those who have been 
canonically ordained and occupying the position of 
ministers to the people; and the ouly means by 
which such unbelief can be truly removed and the 
heart prepared to receive the glad tidings recorded 
in the scriptures. 

“Str :—You will observe, in a recent article, 
that the public is becoming accustomed to the 
strange vagaries on the Bible, which men of learn- 
ing and high position in the church seem so con- 
stantly falling into. 

** ] should be glad to express, through the me- 
dium of your columns, whiat appears to me the se- 
eret of all this; and I the rather desire to do so, 
because I am myself a monument of the delivering 
power and mercy of God in this very matter. 

“It is very observable that almost all the men 
who have thus notoriously erred from the way of 
the truth, are men of some kind of eminence in 
Se eee ae 

“I remember when I first began to read the 
Bible (and I thought I was sincerely seeking the 
truth,) | was miserable because I could not believe 
it; 1 dared not reject any statement I found there ; 
but I could not fully believe it was true. * * * 

“ My own history was just this; I had read and 
studied deeply in mathematics; had mastered 
\every fresh subject I entered upon with ease and 
delight ; had become accustomed, (as every exact 
mathematician must do,) to investigate and dis- 
cover fundamental differences between things which 
seem to the uninitiated one and the same ; had seen 
my way into physical astronomy and the higher 
parts of Newton’s immortal ‘ Principia,’ and been 
frequently lost in admiration of his genius till St. 
Mary’s clock warned me that midnight was past 
= hours ago. I had,‘in fact, (as wesay) made 
myself master of dynastics, and become gradually 
more and more a believer in the uvlimited capa- 
city of my own mind! ‘This self-conceited idea 
was only flattered and fostered by eminent success 
in the Senate House, and by subsequently obtain- 
ing a Fellowship at Trinity, and enjoying very 
jconsiderable popularity as a mathematical lec- 
| turer. 


misery in after days had I really felt what I so 


“ I took orders and began to preach, and then, 
like the bishop among the Zulus, I found out the 
grand deficit in my theology. I had not the Spi- 
rit’s teaching myself, and how could I without 
it speak ‘in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power?’ 

“In vain did I read Chalmers, Paley, Butler, 
Gaussen, etc., and determined that, as I had mas- 
tered all the other subjects I had grappled with, so 
I would the Bible, and that I would make myself 
a believer. I found a poor, ignorant old woman 
in my parish more than a match for me in Divine 
things. 1 was distressed to find that she was often 
happy in the evident mercy of the Lord to her, 
and that she found prayer auswered, and that all 
this was proved sincere by her blameless and harm- 
less walk amongst the neighbours; whilst I, with 
all my science and investigation, was barren and 
unprofitable and miserable—an unbeliever in heart, 
and yet not daring to avow it, partly from the fear 
of man, but more from a certain inward conviction 
that all my sceptical difficulties would be crushed 
and leaped over by the experience of the most 
illiterate christian. 

“T was perfectly ashamed to feel in my mind 
like Voltaire, Volney, or Tom Paine. I could 
claim no originality in my views; and I found 
they were no comfort, but a constant source of 
misery to me. 

“* May we not compare this kind of state to that 
which God speaks of in Jeremiah xlix: ‘ Thy ter- 
ribleness hath deceived thee, and the pride of thine 
heart!’ And observe what follows: ** Hear the 
counsel of the Lord. Surely the least of the flock 
shall draw them out.’ 

“Tt may now be asked, how I came ever to view 
Divine truth differently. I desire to aseribe all 
praise to Him to whom power belongeth ; I desire 
to put my own mouth to the dust, and be ashamed, 
and never open my mouth any more, because of 
my former unbelief. I cannot describe all I passed 
through, but I desire with humility and gratitude 
to say, I was made willing in a day of Christ’s 
power. He sweetly mclted down my proud heart 
with his love; he shut my mouth forever from cav- 
illing at any difficulties in the [ Holy Scriptures] ; 
and one of the first things in which the great change 
appeared was, that whereas before-time preaching 
had been misery, now it became my delight to be 
able to say, without a host of sceptical or infidel 
doubts rushing into my mind: ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord.’ Oh, 1 am quite certain no natural man 
can see the things of God ; and I am equally cer- 
tain be cannot make himself do so. ‘ It was the 
Lord that exalted Moses and Aaron,’ said Samuel; 
and ‘ By the grace of God I am what I aw,’ said 
St. Paul; and so, in a modified and humble sense, 
I can truly say. 

“It used to be a terrible stumbling-block to me 
to find so many learned men, so many acute men, 
so many scientific men, infidels. It is not so now, 
I see that God has said, ‘ Not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble;’ [ 
see as plainly as it is possible for me to see any 
thing, that no nataral man can receive the things 
of the Spirit of God. Hence I expect to find men 
of this stamp of intellect coming out boldly with 
their avowal of unbelief in the [ Holy Scriptures.]} 


“It would have spared me many an hour of|'l'he only answer I can give to them is, ‘God has 


in mercy taught me better ;’ and never do I sing 
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those beautiful words in the well-known hymn, but 
I feel my eyes filling with tears of gratitude to the 
God of all compassion :— 


“¢ Jesus sought me when a stranger 
Wandering from the fold of God.’ 


“ So it was with me; so it must be with any one 
of them if ever they are to know the truth in its 
power, or to receive the love of the truth that they 
may be saved. 

“T feel very much for the young of this genera- 
tion, remembering the conflicts I passed through in 
consequence of the errors of men of ability. I 
hope the Lord will graciously impress on many 
hearts the serious truth of these words, ‘ Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit ;’ and ‘ The 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with God.’ My 
own way of explaining it to myself and others, 
when required to do so, is by saying, ‘ It is not 
the mind, but the affections, which receive true 
religion,’ ‘ Knowledge puffeth ‘up, but charity 
edifieth.’ 

“A Former Feu. or Trin. Cou., Cams. 

“ Wymeswold Vic., Loughborough, Oct. 15, 1862.” 

George Fox, being brought before several priests, 
was asked by one of them “ whether he was grown 
up to perfection?” To which he answered, “ What 
he was, he was by the grace of God.” “ This is,” 
replied the Priest, “a modest and civil answer,” 
“ But,” continued he, in the words of the Apostle 
John, “ If we say that we have no sin we deceive 
ourselves, and the Truth is not in us.’ And ask- 
ing what he said to that, George Fox returned 
with the words of the same Apostle, “If we say 
tbat we have not sinned, we make him a liar, 
and his word is not in us.” “ Moreover,” he said, 
“ Christ came to destroy sin, and to take away sin. 
There is a time for people to see that they have 
sinned, and there is a time for them to confess their 
sip, and to forsake it, aud to know the blood of 
Christ to cleanse from all sin!” After some more 
reasoning, the Priest said, “‘We must be always 
striving,” to which George Fox returned, “ That 
it must be a sad and comtortless sort of striving, to 
strive with a belief that we shall never overcome ;” 
and he told him also, that “ Paul, who once cried 
out because of the body of death, did also thank 
God, who gave him the victory; and that he said 
‘there is no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus :’ so that there was a time of crying 
out for want of victory, and a time of praising 
God for the victory.”—Sewell’s History of the 
People called Quakers. 


The fair and candid enquirer will not reject the 
truth, when it forces itself on the mind with a clear 
and convincing evidence. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forreian.—News from England to the 9th inst. It 
was reported that the rebel government had appointed an 
agent in England to obtain a loan. Four steamers were 
being fitted up at Liverpool for the rebel service, and a 
number of vessels were preparing to run the blockade. 
The London Globe says that the efforts of the ministry 
towards economy, have been successful to a considerable 
extent. Taken with the increased income, the Chaucel- 
lor of the Exchequer’s budget, will be very favourable. 
Parliament was to meet on the 5th proximo. The Liver- 
pool cotton market was quiet. American flour, 22s. 6d. 
a 28s. 6d.; wheat advancing; red western, 9s. a 98. 10d. ; 
red southern, Ys. 10d. a 10s. Gd.; white, 10s, Gd. a 12s. 
per 100. 


=| to capture Springfield. 


The number of workmen in the cotton manufacturing 
districts of France out of employment, is now said to 
reach three hundred thousand, with no present prospect 
of relief from their state of absolute destitution. 

The present winter is terribly severe in Russia. The 
cold is said to be most intense, and not a flake of snow. 
In St. Petersburg, owing to the glasry frost, it was al- 
most impossible for either horses or pedestrians to keep 
a footing in the streets. The air is said to be so dry 
that it could be breathed only with difficulty. 

Unirep Strates.—The Finances.—A joint resolution has 
passed Congress to provide means for the immediate pay- 
ment of the army and navy. It authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue on the credit of the United 
States, one hundred million dollars of demand notes, in 
denominations of not less than one dollar. The notes 
to be issued, are declared a legal tender for all purposes 
except duties on imports. The U. S. Secretary of the 
Treasury says, in answering a resolution of Congress: 
There has been obtained since July lst, from all sources, 
$288 304,618, cxclusive of the receipts from customs, Xe., 
making the total $325,000,000 in round numbers. There 
has been paid to troops $70,825,583.77 ; to the Quarter- 
master’s Department, $110,482,486.27; to the Commis- 
sary Department, $30,617,492.83 ; to miscellaneous ac- 
counts, $31,836,209.22. The President of the United 
States, in informing Congress that he had signed the 
joint resolution above referred to, expresses his regret 
that it has been found necessary to authorize so large 
an additional issue of U.S. notes, when their circula- 
tion, and that of suspended banks together, have be- 
come already so greatly redundant as to have a most 
injurious effect on prices. He calls the attention of 
Congress to its power to regulate the currency of the 
country, and advises that bank issues should be checked 
by a reasonable taxation of their circulation. 

Slave Emancwpation.—A bill is before the U. S. House 
of Representatives to aid Maryland in the abolishmeut 
of slavery, which appropriates ten millions of dollars 
for that purpose. Another bill appropriates two millions 
of dollars for a similar purpose in West Virginia, and 
also provides $200,000 for the deportation and settle- 
ment of the freed men. The amount paid for the libera- 
tion of slaves in the District of Columbia, will be about 
$900,000, and the number freed, nearly three thousand. 

Virginia.—The belief is general, that a large portion 
of the rebel army near Fredericksburg has been with- 
drawn, and either taken to Richmond or sent to Tennes- 
see. Letters from the U.S. army of the Potomac, state 
that movements of the troops had taken place. Some 
of the forces, it is stated, had crossed the Rappahan- 
nock, both below and above Fredericksburg. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans dates to the 8th inst. Gen. 
Banks had been in command for a month, but none of 
his plans had as yet transpired. Most of the troops had 
gone up to Baton Rouge. The rebels were encroaching 
upon the lines of the U. S. army at Donaldsonville, but no 
danger was apprehended. On learning of the disaster 
at Galveston, Admiral Farragut sent a fleet to recap- 
ture the Harriet Lane, and if possible, destroy the rebel 
gunboats. 

Arkansas.—The U. 8. army, which was repulsed at 
Vicksburg, Miss., proceeded to the Arkansas River, the 
land forces being commanded by Gen. McClernand, and 
the naval, by Com. Porter. On the 11th inst., an attack 
was made upon a fortified place called the Post of Ar- 
kansas, about sixty miles above the mouth of the river. 
The rebel works were carried by storm, and a large 
number of prisoners taken. Gen McClernand, in his 
dispatch says, the number is estimated at from 7,000 to 
10,000, together with a large amount of stores and mu- 
nitions of war. The rebel loss in killed and wounded, 
was about 550 men. 

Missouri.—The latest accounts from Springfield, state 
that the rebel army was in full retreat to Arkansas. 
They sustained # loss of about 300 men in the attempt 
But few of the Federal troops 
were killed or wounded. 

Tennessee.—Gen. Bragg has been superceded by Gen. 
Longstreet in the command of the rebel army of the 
West. The latter army corps was at Shelbyville; and 
it was supposed would make a staud there, and be rein- 
forced by 30,000 men from Virginia. The rebels were 
taking daring and active measures to interrupt Gen. 
Rosecran’s communications with the north, and cut off 
his supplies. A force of 4,000 men under Gen. Forrest, 
had attacked the relief and store-ships coming up the 
Cumberland river, and succeeded in capturing five steam- 
boats laden with valuable stores, and the gun-boat, 
Slidell. The boats were all anchored in mid channel, 
and burned, after being robbed of valuables. Several 
bridges on the Louisville and Nashville Railroad have 
been destroyed by the rebels. Gen. Morgan, with 8,000 


men, is reported to be again in Kentucky. Dispatches 
from Nashville state, thet it was apparently the intention 
of the rebel generals to renew the offensive as soon.ag 
the Federal army was cut off from supplies and retreat, 
Many deserters from the rebels were daily coming with. 
in the Federal lines. An entire regiment of about 300 
men deserted, and gave themselves up at an outpost 
south of Murfreesboro. 

Southern Items.—The Richmond papers contain Jeffer. 
son Davis’ message to the rebel Congress. He asserts 
that the operations of the War Department have been in 
the main satisfactory; he denounces the Emancipation 
proclamation of the President of the United States, and 
informs the congress, that it is his intention to deliver 
to the several State authorities all commissioned officers 
of the United States that may hereafter be captured by 
our forces in any of the States embraced in the procla. 
mation, that they may be dealt with in accordance with 
the laws of these States providing for the punishment 
of criminals engaged in exciting servile insurrections, 
In relation to the rebellion he says, “ The advent of peace 
will be hailed with joy. Our desire for it has never been 
concealed, but earnest as has been our wish for peace, 
and great as have been our sacrifices and suffering dur- 
ing the war, the determination of this people has, with 
each succeeding month, become more unalterably fixed 
to endure any suffering and continue any sacrifice, how- 
ever prolonged, until their right to self-government, and 
the sovereignty and independence of these States, shall 
have been triumphantly vindicated and established.” 
Some important dispatches from Jeff. Davis and hig 
Secretary of State, to Mason, Slidell, and others in Eu- 
rope, have been captured by the blockading squadron, 
These dispatches give important facts and details in re- 
gard to the condition of the rebels. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 467; of which 261 
were males and 206 females, and 208 were children 
under five years of age. There were 76 deaths of con- 
sumption ; 31 of croup, and 31 of diphtheria, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 296; children un- 
der five years of age, 113. Of consumption, 41; croup 
11; diphtheria, 8. The bark Achilles, loaded with flour 
for the suffering operatives in England, bas cleared for 
Liverpool. She takes out 5020 barrels of flour, which 
cost $35,000. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 19th inst. New York.—Specie in the New 
York banks, $37,581,484. Premium for gold, 47 a 48 
per cent. Money easy at 5 a6 per cent. on call. Ex- 
change on London, 162} a 1634; U.S. 7.30 Treasu 
notes, 101$; U.S. 6 per cent’s 1881, 95} a 96. Stocks 
generally continue to advance with the depreciation of 


the currency. Uplands cotton, 73} a 76 cts. ; Ohio flour, . 


shipping brands, $7.20 a $7.35 ; Baltimore, $7.20 a $1. 
60; Chicago spring wheat, $1.34 a $1.42; red winter 
western, $1.53 a $1.58; white Michigan, $1.66 a $1.75; 
yellow and mixed corn, 83 cts. a 85 cts. Philadelphia. — 
Superfine flour, $6.25 a $6.37; extra, $6.50 a $7.00; 
red wheat, $1.53 a $1.55; white, $1.75 a $1.85; rye, 
90 cts. a 95 cts.; old yellow corn, 84 cts. a 85 cts.; new, 
78 cts. a 80 cts.; vats, 62 cts. per 32 lbs.; clover seed, 
$6.87 a $7.00; Timothy, $2.00 a $2.25; Flax seed, $3.00 
per bushel. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from N. P. Hall, O., $2, vol. 36; from John 


Hall, O., in full to No. 52, vol. 36; from Bartram Kaighn, 
N. J., $2, vol. 35. 


NOTICE. 

“The Society for Supplying the Poor with Soup,” 
has opened its house on Griscom St., (late Green's 
Court,) and is delivering soup to the indigent every 
day, except the first of the week. 

The Socicty docs not employ a collector, but depends 
on the voluntary donations of the benevolent, which will 
be gratefully received by Jeremiah Hacker, 316 8. 
Fourth St., or Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josava H. WortHine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exus, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 

PARR RRR RRR nnn ee al 
WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Penusylvania Bank. 
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